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said my informant, this lady had been entrusted
with one of the least unconventional of the con-
signments.   In spite of which, the diplomat had
burned every sheet of it and assured his wife that if
she brought another line of the book into his house
he would leave it.   With which my informant
invited me cordially to subscribe for a copy before
publication. This was one of a number of occasions,
I am afraid, on which I have failed to recognise a
profitable investment. For I need not add that, long
before the end of the nineteen twenties, the admira-
tion of many scores of readers in two continents, and
the extreme rarity of the volume itself, had increased
its market value to many times the not incon-
siderable price of publication. Within a year or two,
the coteries were resounding with the praises of
Ulysses. Few, it sometimes struck me, who admired
had read it, and none explained what compelled
their admiration.   After a year or two, I read the
book, or most of it, myself. In some ways, I thought,
it is surprising that it should have been banned.
Those responsible, it almost seemed, might have
argued that no community, had Ulysses only not
been confined to the coteries, would have tolerated
the combination of so much grubbiness with so
much pretension.   Countless schoolboy puns, that
all-pervasive, that oh! so knowing schoolboy leer,
and wads of the realist's dreariest catalogue style-
exposed to the public, one could just imagine it
exciting Dublin, but exciting London or New York?
That surely one could not imagine.   And yet so
roundly did the pundits, never unfolding their
reasons, acclaim it as a revolutionary work of